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TWENTY YEARS ON; OR, THE 


NEXT TWO DECADES IN PRI- 
VATE SECONDARY EDUCATION' 


I. CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF CULTURE 

Wuat is the residuum, and 
college purposes, of our Western European 
Fifty 


years ago we were taking it for granted; 


for school 
culture to which America is co-heir? 


twenty years ago we were debating it; and 
now it seareely exists, at least in its Vic- 
torian sense, in the opinion of the older 
erities. Cheek the country-wide curricula 
of publie schools, with the exception of a 
few city foundations, observe the elective 
choices in our colleges, and you will come 
to the conclusion that in the old sense of the 
word, apart from improved quality in 
musie and the fine arts, a new slate is being 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, in The 
American Scholar,? 
of this type of culture, with these words, 
which I quote at length: 


written. 
laments the passing 


Deprived of their cultural tradition, the newly 
educated western men no longer possess in the form 
and substance of their own minds and spirits, the 
ideas, the premises, the rationale, the logic, the 
method, the values, or the deposited wisdom which 
are the genius of the development of western eivili 
zation. The prevailing education is destined to 
destroy western civilization, and is in fact destroy 
ing it. 

The historie fact is that the institutions we che! 
ish are the products of a culture which, as Gilson 


put it, ‘fis essentially the culture of Greece, in- 


1 Based on an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Secondary Education Board, Bos- 
ton, March 1, 1941. 

2 Spring number, 1941. 
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herited from the Greeks by the Romans, transfused 
with the religious teachings of Christianity, and 
progressively enlarged from the beginning of the 
Middle Ages up to the first third of the nineteenth 
eentury.’’ 

There is now no common faith, no common body 
of principle, no common body of knowledge, no 
Yet the 


graduates of our modern schools are expected to 


common moral and intellectual discipline. 


They are expeeted to 
When 


one realizes that they have no common culture, is 


it astounding that they have no common purpose? 


form a civilized community. 


arrive by discussion at common purposes. 


We have established a system of education in which 
we insist that while everyone must be educated, yet 
there is nothing in particular that an edueated man 


must know. 


Mr. Lippmann holds that we are afraid 
to face the larger issues which such a knowl- 
edge of the world’s experience would in- 
volve. He goes on to say that we are mak- 
ing our curriculum into a mere training- 
eround for eareers, and that we are under 


And he eon 


mining reason as a standard. 
cludes with these words: 

For what enables men to know more than their 
ancestors is that they start with a knowledge of 
what their ancestors have already learned. This is 
the meaning of tradition. This is why a society 
can be progressive only if it conserves its tradition. 
If the tradition of the past is excluded from the 
| 


t is necessary for each 


eurricula of the schools, i 


generation to repeat the errors, rather than to 


benefit by the suceesses, ¢ f its predeces 
Charles H. Judd has probably spoken the 


most representative words on the other side 








tha 





of the argument. He holds that learning 
and its processes and results—its residuum 
also, if you like—are capable of scientific 
analysis and that we have suffered from 
abstractions. He would apply, as he stated 
in his Eastbourne Conference address of 
1931, a logical and laboratory measurement 
to the educand and his material. Ilis col- 
leagues and his intellectual descendants are 
many, and their philosophy has occupied 
the center of our modern pedagogical stage. 

There is much on both sides. We do not 
need to ery out in the Biblical phrase— 
‘*Remove not the old land-marks,’’ nor yet 
should we imitate that coterie whom St. 
Paul deseribed as ‘‘spending their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.’’ One should not attempt 
to foist on students of the present day the 
cultural tradition as we saw it in 1890— 
nor, on the other hand, should we rely on 
technique. One must face the philosophy 
of change and relativity, agreeing with the 
old sage that ‘*An educated person will 
expect accuracy in each subject only so far 
as the nature of the subject allows: he 
might as well accept probable reasoning 
from a mathematician as require demon- 
strative proofs from a rhetorician.’’ Let 
us lock Dr. Judd into conference with Mr. 
Lippmann, and ask them to reach an agree- 
ment. We should have a base of funda- 
mentals for everyone, with opportunities 
for qualified students to continue them to 
their logical ends, and a many-branched 
avenue of individualized patterns for a new 
world which can not subsist either on 
volden-glow memories or on immediate 
analyses and statisties. And this culture 
must itself be more broadly interpreted. 
It is only thus that we can manage an evo- 
lution adjusted to the personality of the 
individual, and build a streamlined beauty 
on the old foundations. 

I take it, therefore, that we have all out- 
grown the excitement of the 1920’s, when 
the nation beeame enthusiastic over the 
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Smith-Towner and Smith-Hughes bills. 
when the conservative private school looked 
with horror at the invasion of the practical 
arts or commercial club-breakfast curricu- 
lum, and when the Progressives were smart 
enough to admit a modicum of such mate 
rial into their programs without calling it 
by its plain name. The meaning of the 
word culture is now broader in its more 
anthropological sense. Consequently, we 
should get away from polarities and con- 
trasts of ‘‘liberal arts’’ versus ‘‘science,’’ 
of vocationalism and classicism, of the test 
tube in opposition to the concept of a self- 
sufficient mind. If a combination of the 
two types will produce the results we desire 
for the next generation, that blesséd word 
‘‘integration’’ takes on a new meaning, and 
the old-fashioned contrasts blend into a new 
relativity. 

Again, the subjects heretofore regarded 
as traditionally cultural and hence in their 
old form forbidding to the apostles of the 
new Light, must be reinterpreted in them- 
selves and correlated to modern situations. 
Take the classics, for example, which were 
dead to Henry Adams, even though he him- 
self ran the gamut of them. At six or seven 
vital stages of history, familiar to us all, 
they were rewritten in contemporary terms, 
and consequently regained their power and 
value. Ancient history, says T. R. Glover, 
is not merely ‘‘what happened to Alcibi- 
ades’’—it is ‘‘what happens in our chosen 
decade and what is going to happen.”’ I 
have elsewhere* suggested a vertical study 
of drama, in the original language when 
possible, from Sophocles to Seneca to 
Moliére to Eugene O’Neill and J. M. Synge. 
I have also expressed the hope that Latin 
works in biology be read in conjunction 
with modern courses in biology, and so with 
law, architecture and other fields or profes- 
sions. And in the school, I should like to 
see less worship of standard authors, early 
‘‘made Latin,’’ and rapid reading of such 


3 The Quarterly Review (London), April, 1939. 
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ks as the Colloquies of Erasmus. In 


s way the language is seen with its 
irks flying from the chisel-edge, as Emer- 
1 said of active ideas. There is an infinite 
pportunity here, and in other subjects 
iefined wrongly as dead or moribund or 
aditional. It is along these lines that the 
ere acquisition of current facts is inade- 
iate and that candidates for promotion in 
the upper classes of our schools and for col- 
ve should be able to comprehend the prin- 


ples which lie behind a problem in mathe- 


matics, a plece of good literature, a project 
n the laboratory or shop, a discussion of 
‘-ontemporary politics. Thus the views of 
Mr. Lippmann and of Dr. Judd may be 
rrought closer together, and the yardstick 


imaginative reason be encouraged to 


unetion, 


Il. THe CHANGING CURRICULUM* 

The curriculum-broadening expert has 
leveloped to date more than 200 high-school 
urses or combinations of courses in place 

the two dozen available 50 years ago. 
\We are pasturing our publie upon such 
statements as the ‘‘survey’’—a 
nation-wide habit. The report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Edueation, entitled 
‘‘Education in the Forty-Eight States,’’ 
published in 1939, is a challenging volume, 
full of modern vividness : 


‘urrent 


rhe development of a curriculum that more ade- 


quately life ...a pro 


gram that will satisfy the individual and social 


interprets contemporary 
weeds of American life ...a change away from 
foreign language and abstract mathematics and 
toward the social studies, applied sciences, the fine 
and practical arts, and vocational education ... a 
preparation for useful self-sustaining membership 


n society is the new task of the high school. 


Since the picture of community life has 
altered ‘‘in home life, the vocations, indus- 
try, government, transportation, ecommuni- 


‘In this part of the paper the speaker has bor- 
rowed a few paragraphs from an article, ‘‘Scholar’s 


: The American 


which appeared in 


Scholar, Winter number, 1940-41. 


Dilemma,’ 
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cation, leisure, recreation and the influence 
of religion and the church,’’ it is the feeling 
of the committee responsible for this excel 
lent report that ‘‘pupils should have the 
scientific, pragmatic habit of mind’? with 
‘an accurate mental picture of the world, 
based upon scientific knowledge and an in- 
formed social purpose.”’ 

We all 


Baeon and the seientifie method 


know how this process began. 


Comenius 
the 
Pestalozzi 


and realism—FI*ranklin§ and studies 
appropriate to the business man 
the Progressives—vocational edueation. 


Much of it was good. In a surprisingly 
short time we have traveled 
belief in a body of traditional ideas to a 


platform of direet participation in prob- 


far, from a 


lems that concern the world outside the 
schoolroom. 
This eurve, or graph, has reached its 


height and in the interests of scholarship, 
true democracy and that much-abused term, 
‘‘culture,’’ should not dominate the pie- 
ture. The expert has claimed that any 
young person ean be scientifically trained to 
perform his duties as a citizen; teachers’ 
colleges have emphasized the psychological 
ability to hold a elass by interest and to 
treat more incidentally the subject to be 
taught; personnel guidance (an excellent 
institution) has endeavored to encourage 
And yet the caleu- 

Markometer’’—is 
standardizing the And, 
cally enough, all this drive toward con- 


differences in talent. 
—< Ne: 
product. 


lating machine 


ironl- 


creteness is being cast into a mold of theory, 
so that the program of the next fifty years 
may, if not checked, escort our system back 
to another type of traditional method which 
modern science has attempted to avoid. 
This is the natural and undesirable result 
of neglecting the proper proportion—half 
tradition and half modern experimentation. 
Most paradoxically, the educator is raising 
his voice in favor of more leisure-time 
preparation in view of shorter working 


hours, and yet the type of training is becom- 





or 
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ing less and less cultural, more and more 
vocational. Automobile mechanics and 
domestic science are to be treated as if they 
were langvuaves or mathematies. 

Every school program, from the seventh 
erade through the twelfth, should contain a 
core of wisely selected traditional material 
and a fringe of practical and occupational 
exploration. And not till it is more clearly 
determined than it is at the present day 
whether the pupil is of college caliber or not 
should such an early decision be made be- 
tween the practical and the theoretical type 
of training. For this is the very error 
which has produced totalitarian followers, 
at the merey of smart dictators. Let the 
enthusiast over languages also handle a 
plane and the mechanically minded pupil 
study mathematics—the lack of which will 
leave him as chore-boy in an automobile 
repair shop for the rest of his life. No 
pupil of any promise should be destined to 
wake up at the age of seventeen to find that 
his background of commercial English, 
social studies, general science and practical 
arts has left him with no chance to enter a 
geood college, no opening towards scholar- 
ship and no ability to think uphill. The 
Scottish people have avoided this error 
more satisfactorily than any other nation; 
the talented student is hunted out, from 
John-o’-Groat’s land to the Lowland bor- 
der, and trained for the university in such 
a way that he becomes a major contributor 
to the ideas and activities of his fellow 
citizens. 

In the third plaee, the college candidate 
must refuse to seatter his program all over 
the available curriculum. If our higher 
institutions set up no entrance require- 
ments beyond a smattering of modern or 
business English, some desultory eombina- 
tions of seience, mathematies enough to 
answer questions about papering a wall and 
a social-studies program of easy round-table 


discussions about current events—where 


will the chemist stand during his freshman 
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year? Or the apprentice in foreign service 
who needs foreign languages? Or the engi- 
neer who should already have’ become 
familiar with trigonometry? Or the jour- 
nalist whose cultural equipment will be 
conspicuous by its absence? We desire a 
program of studies, beginning in the tenth 
erade and containing essential or funda- 
mental subjects, so arranged that the scien- 
tist is well grounded in mathematies and 
physics and that the enthusiast for good 
reading and writing has not missed the 
background of Latin vital for all language- 
study. This combination may be different 
from any or all of those pursued by the 
eandidate’s schoolfellows; but it should 
contain at all events a_ hobby-fringe of 
music or fine arts or shopwork or magazine- 
writing in the ratio of at least 20 per cent. 
In this way the irreducible minimum of the 
scholar is flavored with the very modern 
ingredients which the present-day peda 
eogical expert is endeavoring to establish 
as the fundamentals. The tail must not 
wag the dog; but it has a right at least to 
an ad-posteriort position in the animal’s 
anatomy. 


Ill. Tuer ROLE or THE PRIVATE OR 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


We believe in the future of the Secondary 
Edueation Board and the schools with 
which it is related. We believe in the need 
for a continuous application of quality 
standards to our American children. A 
distinguished preacher declared recently 
that it was a mark of great personalities, 
vreat literature, great art and great busi- 
ness or statesmanship never to drop the 
hard things, never to avoid necessary suf- 
fering, and to take the thunder with the 
sunshine. We hold that every idea must 
be made as interesting as possible; but we 
refuse to water down its essence. We admit 
freely certain mechanistic aids to the teach- 
ing process, and we are glad to use the 
marking machine for concrete details which 
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save labor; but we still cling to A. Lawrence 
Lowell’s definition of the best education as 
self-education, and we are backers of the 
theory that uphill thinking is the best way 
to think. Let us then conelude with a set 
of axioms or postulates for the private 
school of the future—based on no original 
inspiration but collected from the conver- 
sations and writings of those who have its 
welfare on their minds, or from those who 
have eriticized its methods. 

First, the private school must become 
more democratic in its framework, as it 
really is in its ideals. It must attract the 
most promising boys from all ineome- 
brackets, with scholarships when necessary, 
as the Scottish system above-mentioned 
searches a county for pupils of high promise 
and sends them to the academy and the 
university to live in the attic on a little 
oatmeal. It should encourage chores; it 
should organize, with part-time afternoon 
jobs, some work-camps for the summer 
where adolescents learn to do more than 
dress like Indians and nickname themselves 
after Lone Wolf or Sitting Bull. There 
should be a practieal-arts fringe in every 
curriculum; so that opposites or combina- 
tions like French and earpentry, mathe- 
matics and surveying, may go hand in 
hand. The private school could offer its 
review facilities to the community at the 
time of entranee examinations. In one 
school I know there is a club which meets 
once a week, of independent sixth-formers 
and tax-supported twelfth-graders from a 
near-by city, who dine together and discuss 
matters of common interest. The welfare 
work done in colleges can be carried out in 
the schools to a more limited and selective 
extent. Another institution has a set of 
musical and dramatie and literary pro- 
grams in which Town and Gown take an 
equal part. And we could be still more 
emphatie in our requests that the familiar 
coteries of boys going from certain schools 
to colleges should not stick together but 


should aim to get a wide acquaintanee with 
their classmates in general. 

Secondly, the private school has it in its 
power to solve a situation which may be 
il!ustrated by newspaper men who advise 
immediate cub-reporting instead of courses 
in journalism, by artists who say that St. 
(Gaudens, the apprentice for 13 years to a 
cameo-eutter, would have been ruined by 
school and college art courses, by musicians 
who believe that four hours a day of rigor- 
ous practice are better than courses in the 
theory of musie. The solution of such a 
problem ean be brought about by our own 
efforts, pioneering without the clog of a 
sceptical community. 

Thirdly, and elosely related to the fore- 
voing idea, is the citizenship-training pro- 
vram. The factual text-book is inadequate. 
Some way must be found for apprentice- 
ship and readiness to take part in political 
activity—lhke the voung people in England 
who not only observe, but work with their 
elders in Parliamentary elections. Further 
developments in student government, visits 
on leave to ecivie organizations, are advis- 
able. As a neophyte in these lines, I refer 
you to the various experiments in certain 
schools where outside speakers talk as they 
would talk to their associates, and to the 
practices which Howard E. Wilson recom- 
mends in his books on social studies. And 
for the training of statesmen we can turn 
to a vital Renaissance experiment—that of 
Vittorino da Feltre in Mantua five cen- 
turies ago. John Witherspoon had, be- 
tween 1768 and 1794, an amazingly large 
eroup of pupils who later held high office 
in state or nation. <A _ president, a vice- 
president, ten cabinet officers, six members 
of the Continental Congress, 39 U. S. rep- 
resentatives, 21 U.S. senators, 12 governors, 
56 state legislators, 30 judges (3 on the 
- and at the Constitu- 


U.S. Supreme Court) ; 
tional Convention six of the 25 college 
graduates had diplomas signed by John 


Witherspoon, the president of Princeton. 
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If some of these offices overlapped, so much 
more to the eredit of their holders! And no 
schoolman of to-day can resist a tribute in 
this regard to the headmaster emeritus of 
Groton. 

It is my firm belief that the private school 
not only will survive but will grow in its 
service, provided that such ideas and prac- 
tices as these are carried out. Superiority 
for those of its products who earn the right 
to leadership, freedom from such indoe- 
trination as we see in the Russian and Ger- 
man states, a core of sound traditional 
subjects presented on an intellectual basis, 
with a fringe of applied vocational skills, 
social flexibility eutting across artificial 
class lines, ready sharing of privileges, and 
the ability above-mentioned to ‘‘think up- 
hill’’—these are the powers and abilities 
and opportunities which the private school 
of the future should, and will, afford. 

So let us, as Stevenson says, ‘‘close our 
ears to paralyzing terror and run the race 
that is set before us with a single mind.’? 
Let us avoid all such sensational discussions 
as those the titles of which I have counted 
In various periodicals recently, as follows :— 
“Why Send Your Son to College?’”’ ‘‘ Why 


Events... 


Go to a Private School?’ ‘‘The Canker 0} 
Public Edueation,’’ ‘*The Inadequacy 
Vocational Training,’’ ‘‘The Defeets of the 
American School System as Seen by a 
furopean Visitor,’’ ‘‘The Evils of Ear|, 
Coneentration,’’ *‘Teaching More Citizen 
ship,’’ ‘‘The Hundred Best Books for the 
Hundred Per Cent. Edueation,’’ ‘‘ Broad 
Areas of Learning the Best Preparation for 
Life’’ and ‘‘Lollypops versus Learning.”’ 

This peaceful war, which will go on after 
the crisis of belligerents is over, will be 
won by those who plan intelligently ani 
conquer by their wisdom. And the private 
school should be in the vanguard of the 
winners. Let us work together to rebuild 
the cultural tradition, as in the poetry of 
Robert Frost, the stream-lined beauty 0! 
Norman Bel Geddes, the improvement oi! 
polities by the broad-minded expert, tli 
respect for labor and the idea of service. 
As the nineteen-year-old aviator in the 
Royal Air Force gives his all for the sur- 
vival of democracy, so the American youth, 
if wisely trained, will richly reward those 
among us and our successors who contem- 
plate the results of our work ‘‘Twenty 
Years After.’’ 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT EMPHA- 
SIZES THE NEED OF COLLEGE 
TRAINING 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
July 22, 1941 

Dear Mr. Reck: 

To the twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the American College Publicity Association, my 
hearty greetings. 

The message I would emphasize to you this 
vear is that Ameriea will always need men and 
women with college training. Government and 
industry alike need skilled technicians to-day. 
Later we shall need men and women of broad 


understanding and special aptitudes to serve as 


leaders of the generation which must manage 
the post-war world. We must, therefore, re 
double our efforts during these critical times to 
make our schools and colleges render ever more 
efficient service in support of our cherished 
democratie institutions. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Mr. W. Emerson Reck 
President, American College Publicity 
Association 
Iowa City, Iowa 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ACE 


“WitTH some apprehension I present my sev- 
enth annual report,” says George F. Zook, presi- 
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nt of the American Council on Edueation. 
“The world is in chaos; . the social institu- 
tions of half the world—churches, libraries, mu 
seums, schools, colleges, hospitals—are being 
literally blown to pieces; industrial production 
is aimed largely at war; expenditures for arma- 
ents are daily mounting by millions of dol 
ars.’ Tremendous as these disasters are, Dr. 
Zook nevertheless thinks it is all the more im 
portant that we contribute what we can “to the 
pressing national and local problems brought 
on by the erisis.” 

His report is in four sections dealing, respec- 


, 


tively, with “internal matters,” “the activities 


of standing committees,” “projects which have 
had foundation funds” and “exploratory com 
mittees and new issues.” 

Under Section I, Dr. Zook states that the 
council has increased its constituent members 
from 36 to 43; its associate members from 44 to 
16: its institutional members from 414 to 445. 
The income from memberships now amounts to 
more than a fourth of the general budget, $104, 
500, “adopted by the council for the year end 
ing June 30, 1941.” This does not include the 
budgets for the Publieations Revolving Fund 
and a number of projects “operating under the 
council.” The General Edueation Board, which 
in 1934 made a grant of $300,000 for the gen 
eral support of the council, was asked in 1939 
“for an endowment which would capitalize the 
income at about its level at that time.” <A grant 
of $95,000 was made in July, 1940, and a com 
mittee was set up to “make a review of the coun- 
cil’s funetions and activities.” This committee, 
while suggesting changes in its organization, 
definitely reeognizes “the need in the United 
States for the American Council on Edueation.” 
Since May, 1940, grants from the board, edu 
cational foundations and other sources have 
amounted to $294,855. The publications of the 
council during the past year have included six 
teen books, besides eight new numbers in the 
“Studies” series, five numbers of The Educa- 
tional Record, many pamphlets and reprints. 
Sales receipts amounted to more than $200,000. 
Six of the council’s books were starred in the list 
of “Sixty Educational Books of 1940.” The Na 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per 
sonnel, sponsored by the ACE in collaboration 
with the National Research Council, the Social 
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Science Research Council and the American 
Couneil of Learned Societies, is being directed 
by Leonard Carmichael, president, Tufts Col 
lege. The roster is intended to serve the nation 
in the war-born emergency. 

Section II of the report is concerned with the 
council’s nineteen committees and seven subeom 
mittees, made up of representatives of differing 
ideologies and of education on various levels. 
According to Dr. Zook, they “demonstrate the 
democratie process in operation.” 

Section III deals with the major projeets, 
among them the American Youth Commission, 
which, through bulletins, staff reports and pub 
lished studies such as “Youth, Defense, and the 
National Welfare,” “Youth, Family, and Edu 
eation” and “Growing up in the Black Belt: 
Negro Youth in the Rural South,” has ap 
proached the youth problem from many angles; 
the Committee on Motion Pictures in Edueation 
now completing a three-year program of evalu- 
ating and selecting suitable films for school and 
college use; the Commission on Teacher Eduea- 
tion, the work of which involved thirty-four 
units—universities, colleges and school systems 

in a cooperative study and such activities as 
the summer workshop at the University of Chi 
eago, the evaluation of field courses for teachers 
and the planning of many programs and confer 
ences for the stimulation of teachers and school 
administrators; the ‘counterpart’ of the latter, 
the Cooperative’ Study of General Edueation, 
and the Committee on Measurement and Gui- 
dance. 

Section IV charts the work still to be done in 
the interest of American edueation. The Com 
mittee on Problems and Plans in Edueation, 
composed of thirteen leaders in the field of edu 
cation, has during the past deeade “delineated 
most of the crucial questions” that beset eduea- 
tional and social institutions. The relation of 
religion to edueation, business edueation, rural 
social studies, social security and institutions of 
higher education, educational research and edu 
cation and national defense, together with the 
securing of funds for research on these subjects, 
will claim the attention of the council’s commit 
tees and subcommittees during the year, 1941-42. 
“Nothing,” declares Dr. Zook, “has been more 


clear in these critical days than the fundamental 


relationship of education to the successful con- 








how 
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duct of a democratic government. Nor is any- 
thing more certain in periods of national emer- 
gency than the necessity of trained men in in- 
dustry, in government and in the various 
branches of the armed forces.” 

In concluding his report, Dr. Zook calls atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘‘we appreciate only those 
ideals for which we have had to struggle” and 
urges that, since “the hour has come for us to 
have the courage of our eonvictions,” we “find 
ways in our schools and colleges of making 

demo racy a positive and dynamie foree in 


the lives of young people.” 


THE U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND THE AASA TO FORMULATE 
A PROGRAM 

A MOVEMENT of nation-wide scope has been 
initiated by Albert W. Hawkes, president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and W. H. Pills- 
bury, president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, who have appointed 
committees from their respective groups to co- 
operate in a program having as its objectives 
the “removal of all grounds for the suspicion of 
the prevalence of subversive activities in the 
school systems”; the “vitalizing of courses re- 
lating to the American form of government,” 
and “encouragement of religious and moral 
training.” In order to make the program effee- 
tive throughout the country, loeal committees 
eomposed of business men and school superin- 
tendents will be organized to carry out these 
ideals. The chamber also suggests that “a ereed 
be formulated built around a belief in God and 
America as a basis for moral, citizenship and 
economle training.” 

In appointing the members of the committee 
representing the chamber, Mr. Hawkes said: 

The Committee on Edueation of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce realizes that new 
conditions require a constantly evolving education 
program. .. . We commend the superintendents of 
schools and the great body of teachers for their 
progressive and efficient methods of education. 
We propose that even closer cooperative relation 
ships be established between superintendents of 
schools and the business men of their respective 
communities, in order that necessary adjustments 
in education methods may be properly appreciated 
by the public and that the pupils may get the 
most out of the opportunities offered to them by 


their local school men. 
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AASA committee members are: A. J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C.; Willard E. Givens, 
executive secretary, NEA; David E. Weglein, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, and Dr. 
Pillsbury. 

Members of the education committee of the 
chamber are: Thomas C. Boushall, president, 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, Richmond; 
L. Ward Bannister, attorney, Denver; Dunlap 
C. Clark, president, the American National 
Bank of Kalamazoo, Mich.; Philip J. Fay, 
of Nichols and Fay, San Francisco; John 
C. Harding, resident executive vice-president, 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago; James L. Madden, vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York; Lewis E. Pierson, honorary chair- 
man, Irving Trust Company, New York; H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., president, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Laneaster, Pa.; Harper Sibley, manager, 
Sibley Farms, Rochester, N. Y.; Silas H. 
Strawn, attorney, Chicago; Allen Whitfield, at- 
torney, Des Moines; Frank F. Winans, presi- 
dent, the Excess Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, New York, and T. Guy Woolford, chair- 
man of the board, Retail Credit Company, At- 
lanta. 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF FISK UNIVERSITY 


THAT the first Testaments and spelling books 
for the “hundreds of newly emancipated of all 
ages,” who, on January 9, 1866, “flocked in” 
to the Fisk School in the hospital of the army 
barracks in Nashville, Tennessee, were bought 


” 


“by selling as old iron a pile of rusty handeuffs 
” 


from the city slave market” is one of those 
ironies of fate that buttress the faith of the 
incorrigible optimist and put his pessimistie 
brother out of countenance. 

After seventy-five years, the school, now Fisk 
University, celebrated in May its growth and 
achievement from the early days when George 
L. White, in 1871, led his Jubilee Singers on a 
concert tour of the North that netted the school 
$150,000, to the present when the institution, 
having a student body of five hundred, “a vital 
program of graduate and undergraduate teach- 
ing and research,” alumni numbering more than 
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two thousand and an endowment of nearly three 

illion, is making significant contributions to 
the spiritual well-being of the nation. 

Outstanding guests at the university exercises 
vere John D. Roekefeller, Jr.; Frank P. 
Graham, president, University of North Caro- 
lina, and O. C. Carmichael, chancellor, Vander- 
hilt University. Following are excerpts from 
their addresses : 


\Mr. Rockefeller: 


I attended your commencement exercises in 


1928. . . . Much has happened at Fisk during these 
teen years. You have entered into close and 
utually advantageous relations with Meharry 
Medical College. You have added graduate 
ork in nine departments and although your en- 
ment of approximately five hundred has _ re 
ained fairly constant, the students are more 
advanced in their preparation and the number 
engaged in graduate studies has grown from two 
seventy-six. You have graduated 4,267 students, 
who are representing Fisk with credit in various 


walks of life. 
When I stood on this platform in 1928, we 
hoped and believed that the Great World War, in 
hich our nation had participated with the high 
purpose to end war, had achieved that universally 
desired result. To-day the world is under the 
id of another war that in human suffering and 
anguish bids fair to outstrip in staggering 
indeed it 
plunge mankind again into the barbaric ages. ‘ 
The tide of 
cynicism which seemed to have engulfed mankind 
With the loss of material values, 


degree the former war, if does not 


But something else has happened. 


has begun to ebb. 
spiritual values are beginning again to find their 
rightful place. 3elief in the supreme worth of 
the individual, which belief underlies democracy, 
is gaining ground. In a society of free men of 
international good will and universal brotherhood 
and 


es the hope of civilization. In dictators 


totalitarianism lies its doom. 
President Graham: 


America, which drew from all races, creeds and 
colors, has had much to give to the world in the 
vigor and variety of differences. Fisk University 
says to us on this day that the answer to difference 
in color, in religion and in opinion is not denunci- 
ation, is not a concentration camp; the answer to 
error is not terror but light and liberty under the 
moral law. 

Fisk stands for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, for the rights and freedom of minority 
peoples, interconnected with a race and 


great 
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interconnected with the work of a 


great 


tones of the 


people 
region. In the Jubilee 
catch the 


race on the 


in a great 


Singers we overtones of the soul of a 


great march upward to freedom and 


equal participation in the development of America 
which belongs to us all. 
Within an epoch of seventy-five years Fisk 


has struggled to make its contribution to all 


Seventy-five years of religion, musie and 


people. 
culture, so precious in the life of this institution, 
in the life of the South, in the life of 
in the life of the world, are 
Island of 


America, 
focused here to day ; 
where there 


than 


and focused in the Britain 


stake to the mile 


the world. 


is more at square ever 
before in the history of 

At Fisk to-day in this jubilee year may we as 
Negroes—all 100° per 
people, people, 


up the struggle for 


human 


people 


freedom 


whites and cent. 


beings—northern southern 
every where,—keep 
and the freedom to struggle for peace in the world, 
as we join hands together upward in the great 


human adventure toward the Kingdom of God. 
Chancellor Carmichael: 


Among the great epics of American history 
is the advance of the Negro race which has taken 
place in the last three quarters of a century. In 
that struggle, Fisk University has played a dis 
tinguished role. All parts of the country profit 
from the labor of this institution, because it sends 
out men and women equipped to give service and 
leadership. While it educates the members of one 
race only, it makes a contribution to the common 


] 


welfare, for it is clear that the good of all is 
bound up with the progress of all. 

Fisk University is in an advantageous posi 
tion to serve the cause of liberalism and to resist 
lead in the 


Its importance is, therefore, not merely 


those forees which would opposite 
direction. 
in its service to a race or a section or even in its 


educational leadership alone. It stands in a 


position to serve the nation as a bulwark of the 


Ameriean tradition. 


A COURSE FOR AVIATION INSTRUC- 
TORS AT KENT STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

At Kent (Ohio) State 
opened, August 18, for the new aviation instrue- 


University, classes 


tors’ eourse which, it is believed, may be the 
model for all similar courses under the auspices 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Designed to give the essential requirements 
for the CAA-administered 
ground school instructors in college-flight pro- 


examination for 








nal 
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erams, the three-weeks short course will meet 
six hours each day. The program is not lim- 
ited to college students but is open to all men 
and women who ean apply themselves during 
that period. Fees for the course are $25, enough 
to cover incidental expenditures, according to 
the university’s flight coordinator, Adrian Van 
W yen. 

The course will concentrate on teaching meth- 
ods and organization of subject matter in four 
fields of eround school work: elvil aur recula- 
tions; navigation instruction; air-mass move- 
ments; Instruments and parachutes. 

Aceording to a communication from Earl R. 
Southee, chief of the standards division of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, it is proposed 
that the Kent project will be used to encourage 


like courses in all regions of the country. 


A BRAVE WORD FROM ENGLAND 

SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is in receipt of a letter 
from George T. Guernsey, editor of The Amer- 
wan Teacher, inclosing a communication from 
Elsie Vera Parker, former president of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England. 

Mrs. Parker speaks of the “loss of contact” 
with friends overseas because of the war, saying 


that England is now “a fortress island in many 


Ways.” 


In her borough of West Ham, London, M 
Parker reports that 23,000 out of 30,000 schoo] 
children between the ages of five and fourteen 
have been evacuated to the country, but that 1! 
remaining 7,000 are “sturdy youngsters, star 
ing up in a magnificent manner to the strain 
air raids.” Their health and spirit she attribut 
to “a good school dinner, price 4d for those \ 
pay, free for those who ean not afford it, ar 
plenty of baths and milk.” Nervousness, a 
action certainly to be expected from air raids 
is, if present, worked off in a joyful effort 
extinguish incendiary bombs. Along with t 
destruetion of historie landmarks and beautii 
buildings go, also, the squalid slums, a faet that 
Mrs. Parker looks upon as a blessing in disgui 
Indeed, all things considered—the cooperati 
of the children, help from America, Britis! 
dogged persistencee—“*We are managing ver) 
well,” she declares. 

All men under 35 were slated for milita: 
service in July, causing a shortage of teache 
Those left in the classrooms are asking, so 
in vain, for salary increases because of the rising 
cost of living. The NUT, according to its former 
president, is optimistically looking forward to 
“reconstruction after the war” in the interest o! 
the children. “They deserve it, poor mites,” say 
their friend, Mrs. Parker. “This isn’t much of a 


world to be young in just now.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Ronert L, JomNson, as reported by the 
Philadelphia Jnquirer-Public Ledger, August 
15, will be appointed president of Temple Uni- 
versity, on September 17. He will sueeeed 
Charles KE. Beury, who becomes president emeri- 
tus, August 31, after fifteen years as adminis- 
trative head of the university. Mr. Johnson 
was one of the founders of Time and, later, of 


Life and Fortune. 


Water E. Hager, secretary and associate 
director of student personnel, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been appointed 
president of Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
He succeeds Edgar C. Higbie, 


ington, D. C. 


who asked because of ill health to be changed 


from the presidency to a professorship for the 
five years prior to his retirement, as announced 
in SCHOOL AND Society, September 14, 1940. 


Lyman D. Wooster, whose appointment as 
dean of the undergraduate division, Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, was announced in 
ScHOOL AND Society, December 23, 1939, was 
appointed president of the college, August 16. 
Dr. Wooster, who has been connected with the 
college since 1909, sueceeds the late C. E. 
Rarick, who assumed the presidency in 1934. 

Joun La Satie McManon, professor ot 
social sciences, the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica (Washington, D. C.), has been named presi 
dent of Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio (Tex.), according to the San Antonio 
Express, August 18. He succeeds the late Very 

















Constantineau, who died in 


Reverend 


M.A: 


ilv, 1940. 


[He Reverend J. Mareus Ellison has been 
appointed to succeed William J. Clark, presi- 
ent, Virginia Union University (Richmond). 
ry. Ellison is the first Negro to become presi 
From 1927 to 1934, he 
as professor ot sociology, Virginia State Col 
lece for Negroes (Ettrick), and from 1934 to 


1936, an instruetor in the School of Religion, 


dent of the university. 


Howard University (Washington, D. C.), and 
pastor of the Zion Baptist Church, Washington. 

Wingblade has 
Bethel 


sueeessor to 


THe Reverend Henry C. 
been appointed president of Institute 
(St. Paul, Minn.) as G. Arvid 
Ilagstrom, who has served as president during 
the past twenty-seven years. Dr. Hagstrom 
will continue in the institute as president emeri 
tus and professor of Bible and practical the 
ology. 

Lester K. Apr, president, Mansfield (Pa.) 
State Teachers College, and formerly Pennsyl 
vania’s state superintendent of public instruc 
tion, has resigned to become senior specialist in 
school faeilities in the South, U. S. Office of 
(Pa.) 


The resignation is effective 


Education, aecording to the Reading 
Eagle, August 19. 
August 31. 


assuming the duties of dean of instruction, will 


James G. Morgan, who is_ just 
take over the president’s duties pending the 
appointment of a sueeessor to Dr. Ade. 

Tue Reverend Paul M. Lindberg, president, 
Luther College (Wahoo, Neb.) since 1936, has 
resigned to become pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Orro GLASER, professor of biology on the 
College, 


has been appointed acting president of the col- 


K. S. Harkness Foundation, Amherst 


lege in the absence of President Stanley King. 


James O. Lortin, former president, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries (Kingsville), has 
been appointed president of the San Antonio 
San 


(Tex.) Junior College, aeceordine to the 


Antonio Express, August 13. He succeeds J. 
E. Nelson, resigned. 
Peter P. 


Colorado, has been appointed president of the 


MICHELSON, of the University of 


Trinidad (Colo.) Junior College, according to 
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sueceeds 


take 


Post, 


Kabat, 


August 19 He 


who has 


the Denver 
George J. resigned to 


another educational post. 


VAUGHAN, 
Detroit, 


Henry F. formerly health com 


missioner of whose appointment as 


assistant professor of publie health, University 
of Miehigan, announced in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 15, has been made dean of 


Pubhe Health 


was 


the university’s new School of 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, dean of students 
at Bethany (W. Va.) College, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the year, 1941-1942, to 
devote full time to the personnel division of the 
Indianapolis plant of R. C. A. Manutaeturing 
Company. 

Ar Louisiana State University, Roy L. 
Davenport has been appointed assistant dean, 
College of Irving P. Foote, 
assistant dean, College of Edueation. Madison 
1930, 


Agriculture, and 
member of the staff since 
head of 
Agriculture. 


B. Sturgis, a 


has been made the department of 


agronomy, College of 
Winprrt L. emeritus of 


Latin, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


CARR, protessor 
has been appointed to the Taylor professorship 
of Latin language and literature, Colby Col 
lege, Waterville, Me. 


Kart M. WirGAND, professor of botany and 
head of the department of botany in the Col 
lege of Agriculture, and Benjamin F. Kings 
bury, professor ot histology and embryology, 
Cornell University, have retired, each with the 
title, professor emeritus. Lewis Knudson, pro 
fessor of plant physiology, will sueceed Dr. 


Wiegand as head of the department of botany. 

WiLForD EF. 
teen years professor and head of the depart 
ment of chemistry, Alma (Mich.) College, has 


KAUFMANN, for the past four 


resigned to accept a similar position in Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 


RutH Cowan Cuousk, for six years nutrition 
consultant on the headquarters staff of the 
American Medical Association, is now chairman 
of the department of home eeonomics, Lewis 
Division, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi 
Ida Marie Didier, for the past five years 


eago. 


head of the department of home economies, 
Marygrove College (Detroit), has been ap- 
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pointed assistant protessor of home economies 


in the division. 


Hinton A. Sirn, assistant professor of 
chemistry, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
has resigned to become professor of chemistry, 
University of Tennessee, as reported in the 


Allentown (Pa.) Call, August 20. 


Harry J. Sarkiss, professor of history, 
Findlay (Ohio) College, has resigned to accept 
an associate professorship of history, Florida 


State College tor Women, Tallahassee. 


Marie Kirkwoop, publieity secretary, West- 
ern Reserve University, has resigned to accept 
the directorship of publicity, Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

DONALD F. SUMMERS, principal of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, Zanesville (Ohio), 
has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Zanesville, to sueceed Kenneth C. Ray, whose 
appointment as state director of education was 
announced in SCHOOL AND Society, August 23, 


1941. 


Canuvin BE. Witcox has been appointed super- 
intendent of sehools, Dedham (Mass.), to sue- 
ceed John Anthony, who is retiring after twelve 
years in the superintendency. 

C. C. Ronerson, a principal in the Ada (Ohio) 
schools since 1938, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed William M. Floyd, 
whose election as superintendent of schools, 
Allen County (Ohio), was announced in SCHOOL 


AND Society, August 16. 


Herbert HANSEN, superintendent of schools, 
Winlock (Wash.), has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Washington State Training 
School for Boys, Chehalis. 

Lawson Apkins, a high-school teacher at 
Griftithsville (W. Va.), has been chosen super- 
intendent of schools for Lineoln County, W. Va. 


D. S. Farmer has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas Boys Industrial School, 
Pine Bluff. 


Recent Deaths 

Sir Arruur Evans, formerly professor of 
prehistoric archeology, University of Oxford, 
died, July 11, three days after reaching the 


ninetieth anniversary of his birth. 
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CHarLes B. Witsonx, for many years head 
of the department of science, State Teachers 
College (Westfield, Mass.) and acting head of 
the college (then the Westfield State Normal 
School), 1923-25, died, August 18, at the age 


of seventy-nine years. 


ELLISON ADGER SMYTH, JR., retired profes- 
sor of biology, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
(Blacksburg), died, August 19, at the age of 
seventy-seven years. Dr. Smith served as an 
adjunet professor of biology, the University ot 
South Carolina, 1889-91. In the latter year he 
was called to the professorship in the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, which he held until his 
retirement in 1925. His field of specialization 


was ornithology. 


HENRI MOoONNIER, professor of theology, the 
Free Faeulty of Paris, and widely known as a 
French Protestant leader, died, August 21, at 


the age of seventy years. 


GrorGe M. Forp, formerly professor of his- 
tory in three West Virginia colleges (Coneord 
State Teachers College, Glenville State Teachers 
College and Marshall College), and state super- 
intendent of schools, West Virginia, 1920-28, 
died, August 21, at the age of seventy years. 
Ile was commissioned a lieutenant in the West 
Virginia National Guard in 1911 and saw ser- 
vice on the Mexican border in 1916. As a eap- 
tain in the AEF, he was gassed two days before 
the Armistice. On returning from France, he 
was commissioned as a major and later as a 
lieutenant-colonel, in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. 

BrorHer Parrick, formerly head of the 
schools of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York, and, since 1933, director and later 
pro-direector of St. Joseph’s Normal Institute 
(Barrytown, N. Y.), suceumbed to a paralytic 
stroke, August 21, at the age of seventy-one 
years. 

Tuomas L. Harris, who retired in 1932 as 
head of the department of history, Baker Uni- 
versity (Baldwin City, Kans.), died, August 23, 
at the age of seventy-four years. 


Honors and Awards 


Two names have been added to the list of 
scholars, who, as announced in SCHOOL AND 
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August 2, will receive honorary de 
rees at the convocation, September 29, which 
ill climax the three-day festival in celebration 
fiftieth anniversary of the University ot 


ot the 


Chicago: Amado Alonso, director, Institute of 
Philology, the University of Buenos Aires, and 
Halvdan Koht, president of the Oslo (Norway) 
Aeademy and formerly Norwegian minister of 
In all, thirty-four honorary 


foreign affairs. 


degrees will be conferred on this oceasion. 


Tue University of Chieago’s three $1,000 
prizes for excellence in teaching were awarded 
at the elose of the academie year, 1940-41, to 
Babeock, 


Romance languages in 


three faculty members: James C. 
assistant professor of 
the college, Victor E. Johnson, associate profes 
sor of physiology and dean of students in the 
division of the physical sciences, and Norman 


I. Maclean, instruetor in English. 


Other Items of Interest 

THE question chosen for next year by the 
high-school debate leagues in the several states 
follows: “Resolved, that 


has been worded as 


every able-bodied male citizen should be re- 
quired to have one year of full-time military 
training before attaining the present draft 


age. 

ARKANSAS Agricultural and Mechanical Col 
lege (Monticello) became one of the first colleges 
of the nation to adapt itself to the pressing 
needs of national defense when it recently an- 
nounced a three-year program, as well as a 


four-year program, to enable high-school gradu- 


Peoke@ . «. 
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ates with superior ability to complete their 
academe dratt age. 
The and all 
other four-year requirements must be satisfied, 
those 


eareers before reaching 


same number of semester hours 
but the new plan offers opportunity to 
who are eapable and wish to reduce the time 


requirement for graduation. 


WLB, the University of Minnesota radio sta 


tion, estimates that its school elassroom offer 
ings for elementary and high schools, broadeast 
School of the 


Convoeation addresses 


as the Minnesota Air, reached 
65,000 pupils last year. 
at the university, most of them by important 
authorities in their respective fields, were broad 
cast each week and this series will be resumed 
the first week in October. Regular classroom 
lectures at the university, such as those given 
in recent years on anthropology, history, politi 
eal science, business cycles and the like, will 
also be resumed with the reopening of the col 
lege year. These have proved to be among the 


most popular of the radio programs. 


THERE are 1,200 teachers of Spanish on the 
WPA rolls, and more than 200 of these, accord 
ing to The Christian Science Monitor, August 
22, are now being prepared to teach Spanish to 
officers in the Army Air Corps, both as a utili 
and as a Latin 
Nearly 10,000 Air Corps 


officers are expected to receive mandatory in 


tarlan measure resture ot 


American good will. 


struction under a plan, approved by President 
Roosevelt, which calls for twenty-five lessons 


from specially prepared texts. 





A NAZI AUTHOR DISCOVERS AMERICA 


footnotes about the Gottes 
eigenem Land (“In God’s Own Country”), 
by Felix Riemkasten.! 
Meyer, 1939, 420 pp. 


1 Felix Riemkasten, born at Potsdam, January 8, 
1894, studied sociology and economies in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. From 1919 to 1932, he was a 
government official in Braunschweig, then retired to 
devote his full time to writing. He started by 
publishing social novels and poems showing the 
influence of Christian Morgenstern (Des Sciens 
Knoerkel, Der Schwung hinueber). Stories for chil- 
dren are Alle Tage Gloria, published in 1925. 
Novels direeted against socialism, democracy, paci- 


Some novel, In 


Leipzig: Quelle and 


THE story begins in America, in 1916, just 
before America entered the war, and covers the 
following years down to our present time, when 
Nazi-dominated Germany is at the point of cap 
turing the old continent and moving across the 


ocean to dominate the world. 


fism, as indicated by their very titles, are Der Bonze 


(‘*The Boss’’), Genossen (‘‘Comrades’’), Weg 
getreten. Other novels: An den Kreuzwegen, Die 
junge Frau Greven, Ali—der Kater (humor 


From Paul Weiglin, introductory notes to Die alte 
Schuld (‘*The Old Guilt’’), a story. (Reclam’s 
Universal Bibliothek, No. 7223, Leipzig, Philipp 


Reelam. ) 
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James Miller, American-born, is the son of 
George Miller (born Georg Mueller), a natural- 
ized citizen, and an American mother, who is 
not much more than a shadow in the back- 
ground. The opportunity for a caricature of 
America, set against an idealized and gloritied 
Germany, is given when James, as a newspaper 
correspondent, makes his first crossing to his 
father’s homeland. There, in his father’s little 
native town, he meets again his friend, Karl, 
who, when he was in the United States some 
time before, had told him so much about the 
rreatness and glory of the “Movement” and the 
rreater Germany to come, Karl is, of course, 
Sturmbann-Fuehrer, leader of the storm- 
troopers. James, who has left his wite, Mabel 
(an American-born girl of good parentage), at 
home, falls in love with his friend’s sister, Inge, 
and we may be sure that she is the real type of 
the Deutsches Maedel, of the Bund deutcher 
Maedel. Typified and simplified in the same 
way are all the other characters. James later 
is to get his divorce from Mabel—an adultery 
on her part with his former boss just slightly 
hinted at. 

After having been sufficiently imbued with 
Nazi ideas, James returns from the German El 
Dorado to the “selfish and corrupt” Yankee 
country. There he founds his own newspaper 
with the financial support of a former editor, 
who had retired disgusted by the “Jewish- 
capitalistie” infection of the newspaper world. 
The new journal is aptly ealled “Bitter Truth 
for America,” and appears in black covers with 
a red margin. This paper becomes James’s 
plattorm for his propaganda for Germany by 
contrasting it with his own country; this propa- 
ganda, however, is depicted as an heroie fight 
avainst the deficiencies of state and society, that 
is, against demoeracy, infiltrated and dominated 
by Jews and capitalists—these two groups being 
identieal. 

The book lacks poetie and artistie fibre and 
shows again and again not only malevolence, 
unserupulousness and a profound lack of judg- 
ment, but also a conscious and intended distor- 
tion of truth. This is obviously possible be- 
cause it is presented to a reading publie whose 
better knowledge has been shattered and whose 
concepts are shaped and modeled after the 


Nazi Weltanschauung and morale. 
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But the American reader who may come 
across this book should always bear in mind 
that the whole story of this American “citizen,” 
who starts to save America by his cheap black 


copies with a red margin, can be read and 
spread in this country only under the protection 
oft that “despicable” and “detestable” democracy. 
And it is not at all likely that this insignificant 
circumstance has ever come to the author’s 
mind. He could not have “invented” the story 
and its plot if there did not reign in this de 
spised American democracy the freedom that 
has been suppressed in present-day Germany. 

Why devote so much space to the review of a 
book, poor as it is from any and every point of 
view—plot, characters, language? Simply be- 
cause it may be of interest to see what kind of 
literary products are presented to the reader of 
a nation that used to be called a people of poets 
and thinkers. There have always been good 
books and bad books; and Riearda Huch prob- 
ably never had so large a public as Hedwig 
Courths-Mahler. But to compare this trash and 
clumsy propaganda with the latter author would 
be to dishonor the harmless love stories of this 
good old lady. 

The total lack of literary and aesthetic merit 
is not the only reason for eriticizing this book. 
The flat impudence that does not know any con- 
crete facts about this country, but, nevertheless, 
dares to attack it by means of eatchwords and 
slogans borrowed from Nazi ideology and 
formed out of the Nazi terminology should not 
escape censure. Thus this country is presented 
to the average German (Nazi) reader as the 
nation whose turn will come next (and which is 
ripe) to be victimized by Nazi ways and 
methods. 

It may perhaps be ealled a slight exaggera- 
tion to contend that this distorted picture of 
the United States could form a means to 
broaden and foster Fifth-Column endeavors 
and activities in this country. But, on the other 
hand, publications like this should not be ig- 
nored. The American people should know how 
this country is looked at and deseribed by an 
author not quite unknown in Germany, though 
it is hard to believe that his books have been 
written and printed in Goethe’s language. 

Max LEDERER 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A FORECAST OF COLLEGIATE EN- 
ROLMENT FOR 1941-42 


DECREASE in collegiate attendance next fall 


\ 
ler than anticipated earlier in the national 
ervency is foreeast in mid-July reports from 
(9 approved universities and colleges. Nearly 


half of the institutions reporting in this 


ntry-wide poll expect as many students or 





students for the coming academic year as 

last year, with 178 indicating approximately 

same enrolment and 55 anticipating a some 
hat larger number. 

[he improvement in prospects since February 
be explained as largely due to several fac- 
;: the continuance of the lower age limit for 

elective Service at 21 years; the modification 

regulations which now defer students in tech 

logical, medical and certain science courses as 

essential men,” and the inerease of women stu- 

ts. To these may be added the growing con- 

tion of young men that, until they are called 

military service, they can best perform their 
triotie duty by continuing their education. 

} \lthough prospects are improved, there is 

linost certain to be a material decrease in the 

tal collegiate enrolment of the nation next fall. 

iis will follow the trend of fewer students in 

the larger institutions. Among the state uni- 

versities anticipating smaller attendance are 

Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 

\lississippi, Nebraska, New North 

Dakota, Ohio State, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, 


Mexico, 


Wisconsin and Wyoming; and endowed univer- 
ties such as Brown, Chicago, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth, Duke, Fordham, Georgetown, 
llarvard, the Johns Hopkins, Marquette, Rut- 
vers, Southern California, Stanford, Temple, 
lulane, Vanderbilt, Western Reserve and Yale. 
lt is from independent colleges of arts and 
sciences that the most optimistie estimates have 
come. Of 309 such colleges, 122 expect fewer 
students next fall than last, 141 look for about 
the same number and 46 anticipate more stu- 
| dents. 
Of 37 
land-grant colleges, 14 expect fewer students, 


technological institutions, including 
15 the same number and 8 expect more. 

Of 38 universities under private control, 27 
expect fewer students, 11 the same number and 


none expect more. 





Of 36 universities under publie control, 27 
expect fewer students, 8 the same number and 
one expects more. 

Of 49 independent teachers colleges, 46 expect 
fewer students (with decreases ranging from 5 
to 25 per cent.), 3 look for the same attendance 
and none expect more. 

Analysis of these same institutions according 
to the official geographical divisions discloses 
that the following expect the same number or 
more students next fall as compared with last 
fall: In 6 New England states, 19 out of 34 
institutions; in 3 Middle Atlantie states, 46 out 
of 76 institutions; in 5 East North Central 
states, 33 of 91 institutions; in 7 West 
North Central states, 35 out of 71 institutions; 
in 8 South Atlantie States and the District of 
Columbia, 52 out of 73 institutions; in 4 East 


13 institutions; 


‘ 


out 


South Central states, 20 out of 
in 4 West South Central states, 
institutions; in 8 Mountain states, 3 out of 21 


of 33 


nO” 


12 out of 27 


institutions; in 3 Pacifie states, 13 out 
institutions. 

Reports received from 81 colleges for women 
in all parts of the country, but predominantly 
in the East and South, show that only 8 look 
for decreases in enrolment, while 51 expect the 
same approximate number as last year and 22 
expect more students. In coeducational institu 
tions an increased attendance of women students 
is anticipated. 

Numerous institutions, including prominent 
KMastern colleges for men, have conducted pro 
motional campaigns and are waiving usual limi 
tations on the 
order to offset the loss of upperclass men be 
and 


size of the freshman class in 
cause of the Selective Service, enlistment 
entry upon industrial and business jobs. (Re 
plies to questions differentiating between the 
effect of military service and job opportunities 
proved not to be subject to statistical analysis.) 

Of the 469 institutions reporting, 419 gave 
statisties regarding prospective freshmen that 
are ef great significance. 

As to 133 
expect fewer freshmen, 210 look for the same 


liberal-arts courses, institutions 
number and 79 believe there will be more. 

As to 
expect fewer freshmen, 53 expect the same num 


engineering courses, 16 institutions 


ber and 48 expect more. 
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\ to eourses in business admin stration or 
commerce, 38 institutions expect Tewer fresh- 
men, 85 the same number and 28 expect more. 


As to courses in agriculture, 14 institutions 
expeet fewer freshmen, 31 the same number and 
1] expect more. 

In considering these estimates, it may be re- 
ealled that in my latest enrolment article in 
ry (December 14, 1940) the 


1940 totals for freshmen were 2 per cent. below 
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those of 1939 in the same institutions. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
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e 
in Advent n Education—Swarthmore College 
under Frank Aydelotte Pp. xii+236. Mae- 
millan 1941] $2.50. 
Written by the Swarthmore College faculty, this work 
is a tribute to the retiring president, setting forth, 
at the same time, the details of practice and theory 
which characterize the college 
e 
BARK RoGeR, TAMARA DEMBO and KuRT LEWIN. 
‘*Frustration and Regression: An Experiment 
with Young Children’? (University of Lowa Stud- 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVIII, No. 
| Pp. xv +314. Illustrated. The University 
f lowa Press 1941 Paper, $1.35; eloth, $1.70. 
rhe researches here recorded “are important in dem- 
onstrating the generalized character of the phenome- 
non of regression: frustration leads to primitive be- 
havior even in areas not connected to inaccessible 
roal Behavior is modified in a central fashion. 
kor the child, constructive play is one of the best 
indicators of normality and adjustment.” 
es 
The Booklist—Aerial Photography (Vol. 37, No. 
18 Part II. Pp. 479-484. American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. June, 1941, 25¢; rates for quantity 
or l¢ rs 
Compiled by J. Vernon Steinmann, assistant to the 
director, Rochester Publie Library 
The B list—Shipbuilding and Marine Engines 
Vol. 67, NO, 20). Part II. Pp. 527-538. 
American Library Association July, 1941. 25¢; 
rite for quantity orders 
Compiled by W. Philip Leidy 
° 
Farm-Family Living—Contributing to Satisfying 
Farm-Family Living through Cooperative Eduea 
or Programs in Vocational Agriculture and 
Hlome Economies. Vocational Division Mono 
graph No. 22 U.S. Office of Education. Pp: 
11 Washington: Government Printing Office. 
194] ( 
The responsibility for this publication was assigned 
to Dudley M. Clement It was prepared under the 
direction of J A. Linke, chief of the Agricultural 
Kducation Servic e 
HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. The Making of a Democracy 
revised and enlarged edition). Pp. 302. Il 


VoL. 54, No. 1392 


lustrated. The John Day Company, 2 West 45 
Street, New York. 1941. $1.96. 

A study for boys and girls, and for use by teachers 
of the social studies, showing the development of 
America’s democratic ideas and institutions from 
their beginnings in medieval Europe. A Teacher's 
Guide (price 25c) has been peemuaal giving a variety 
of suggestions, with carefully selected and classified 
bibliographies on topies for individual or group in 
vestigation, 





— 


ERMAN, LOUIS. Winter Soldiers—The Story of 
a Conspiracy against the Schools. Pp. 61. II 
lustrated. Published by the Committee for the 
Defense of Public Edueation, 114 East 16th 
Street, New York. 1941. $1.00. 

A cooperative venture of teachers and artists, com 
bined, to present a unified study of a particular po 
litical situation. The story of the probings of the 
Rapp-Coudert committee, of the New York legisla 
ture, which investigated charges of subversive activi 
ties on the part of teachers, is told in pictures by 28 
artists in the cartoon tradition of Thomas Nast. 
Profits from sales are to aid teachers suspended from 
their positions as a result of the Rapp-Coudert in 
vestigation. 

e 

McCay, WILLIAM A., and LELAH M. CRABBS (pre 
pared by). Standard Test Lessons in Reading 

for Small Schools. Pp. 94. Bureau of Publi- 

cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

1941. Price per package of 10 booklets (inelud 
ing student record ecards), $2.65. Additional 

record cards, 30¢ a dozen. Manual of directions 

supplied with order. Specimen set 25¢. 

Containing 90 selections suitable for use in grades 

from 38 through 8. Every lesson has a_ sutticient 

range of difficulty to engage all levels of ability. 


e 
MILLER, BARNETTE. The Palace School of Mu- 

hammad_ the Conqueror (Harvard Historical 
Monographs XVII). Pp. x+226. Harvard Uni 
versity Press. 1941. $2.00. 
A history of the training school for government offi 
cials, military officers and court functionaries, which 
was established in the royal palace shortly after the 
conquest of Constantinople by Muhammad II—un 
doubtedly one of his most important. achievements 
The curriculum provided not only theological and 
legal training but also instruction in the humanities 
of Islam and physical and vocational training. At 
its height there were from 4,000 to 6,000 students. 
The course extended over 14 years. The main sources 
for this monograph have been records by the students 
of the school, contemporary diplomatie reports, con 
temporary memoirs and books of travel, contempo 
rary studies of Turkish polity and the history of the 
school, TVarikhi Ata, by the modern Turkish histo 
rian, Tayyar Zadeh Mahmed Ata Bey. 

e 

SmitH, Dora V. Evaluating Instruction in Sec 

ondary School English—A Report of a Division 
of the New York Regents’ Inquiry into the Char 
acter and Cost of Public Education in New York 
State (English Monograph No. 11). Pp. xix+ 
273. National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago. 1941. $2.25. 
An analysis of materials, methods and results of 
English instruction. 

e 


‘*Vocational Defense Training.’’ AVA Journal 


and News Bulletin (special edition), Vol. XVI, 
No. 2. Pp. 72. Illustrated. American Voca 
tional Association, Ine., 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
NW., Washington. July, 1941. 

Reaflirming the conviction that occupational educa 
tion, as an integral part of the public-school system, 
is a primary right and privilege of every citizen, the 
AVA, in this special edition, pays tribute to the re 
markable accomplishments of vocational education 
for national defense. 





